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Foreword 


In presenting these facts and stories it is hoped that 
the reader will take note of a few of the special events of 
southern Alberta’s history of the past 100 years. 


The fact that we can say 100 years is significant. Al- 
though the first seed fair was held in 1897, ten years earlier 
Elliott Galt realized the need for special attention to 
agriculture. By encouraging the formation of an agricultural 
society, he undoubtedly did as much for agriculture as he 
did for the coal industry. 


The point the author is pressing is that seed fairs have 
been held in Lethbridge almost since the arrival of the first 


The Lethbridge Region 


The City of Lethbridge developed from drift 
mines opened by Nicholas Sheran in 1874 and the 
North Western Coal and Navigation Company, 
Limited in 1882. President of the North Western Coal 
and Navigation Company was William Lethbridge. 
Names that have been used to identify the Lethbridge 
area include the Blackfoot Aksaysim, also 
transliterated as Aksitksabko or Steep Banks, Mek- 


kio-towaghs, also Miiksskoowa, variously translated 
as Painted Rock, Red Painted Rock, or Medicine 


Stone, Assini-etomochi, also Asinaawa- 
titomottsaawa, or Where We Slaughtered the Crees, 
and Sik-oob-kotok, Black/Rocks or Coal; the Sarcee 
Chadish-kashi, Black/Rocks; the Cree Kuskusukisay- 
guni, Black/Rocks; the Stony [pubin-saba-akabin, 
or Digging Coal; and the European names, The Coal 
Banks, Coalbanks, Sherans, Sheran’s Ferry, The Cross- 
ing, Ferry Crossing, The Colliery, Newlethbridge, 
Lethbridge Colliery, Upper and Lower Town, 


settlers, that the format of the seed fair was the same then 
and now, and that without the seed fair crop production 
and diversification would have been slower and less ef- 
ficient. 


As a broadcaster for 50 years, the author offers his own 
interpretation of seed fair history. Many of the facts and 
dates used became available through the writings and 
cooperation of Dr. Alex Johnston. Johnston, with other 
members of the Lethbridge Historical Society, gave time 
and encouragement to the printing of this booklet, which 
I was once going to entitle, “Elliott (Galt], Bill [Fairfield] 
and Charlie [Magrath] and Their Seed Fair Syndrome.’ 


Coalhurst, and, officially since 15 October 1885, 
Lethbridge. (The name Lethbridge was in common, 
if unofficial, use for the river-bottom community at 
least as early as May 1884 — and probably earlier!) 
Before settlement the area where Lethbridge is 
located was known as The Arid Region. When 
geological surveys around 1880 revealed an abun- 
dance of coal, it was called The Belly River Coal 
District. For a time in the 1880s the region was 
known as The Dominion Lands. After the Galts in- 
troduced irrigation around 1900 to counter The Arid 
Region image, the locality was called The Irrigated 
District. Finally, as an aid to land sales after the rush 
of dryland settlement started about 1905, the non- 
irrigable portion was called The Winter Wheat Lands. 
This descriptive name was retained until about 1910 
when Marquis hard red spring wheat began rapidly 
to replace the winter wheat formerly grown in the 
region. 
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Lethbridge Seed Fair 


The beginning of this century brought a unique chal- 
lenge to our society as people began to designate the new 
year “One Thousand Nine Hundred.” The expression was 
much too long and so “Nineteen Hundred” became an ob- 
vious choice. 

The next year was different — “One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and One.’ It, too, was obviously too long, even 
worse than the year before. ‘‘Nineteen One’ was the 
simplest choice, or even “Nineteen O One.” But “O”’ was 
a letter, not a number and “Nineteen Zero One” was con- 
sidered. ‘Nineteen Ought One” was thought to be correct 
and for the next nine years “Ought” was used until “Nine- 
teen Ten” made everything easy again. But there were 
those of witty mind or flowery speech who used “Nine- 
teen Ought Ten,’ even ‘‘Nineteen Ought Eleven.” And so 
it has continued to this day among stand-up comics who 
try to recall those early times. 


In this article I want to go back to the earliest settle- 
ment period, say “Eighteen Ought Seventy Four.” In those 
days we had the Benton Trail and Fort Whoop-Up and The 
North-West Mounted Police Trek. Nicholas Sheran was 
developing a five-foot thick coal seam on the west bank 
of the Belly River at the Coal Banks and had established 
a ferry at The Crossing, now the site of the Sixth Avenue 
Bridge at Lethbridge. 

In 1879 Sheran’s mine was seen by Elliott Torrance 
Galt, then assistant Indian Commissioner in the west. 
Elliott Galt knew that the directors of the transcontinental 
Canadian Pacific Raitway had decided to cross the southern 
prairies instead of conforming to an earlier plan to follow 
a northwesterly course from Winnipeg to the valley of the 
North Saskatchewan River. Galt recognized the possibility 
of large-scale commercial development of Sheran’s coal for 
sale to the CPR and the new settlers and brought it to the 
attention of his father, Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, then 
Canadian High Commissioner in London. 


In April 1882 the North Western Coal and Navigation 
Company, Limited, was organized by Sir Alexander in 
London, England, and capitalized at $250,000. The com- 
pany, under the direction of Sir Alexander’s son, Elliott 
Galt, and after extensive exploration along the Bow and 
Belly Rivers, began in October 1882 to exploit the coal 
seam on the east bank of the Belly (now Oldman) River. 
The hamlet of Coalbanks quickly established near the mine 
entrances. By December coal was being taken from Nos. 
1 and 2 drift mines. One of Sir Alexander’s most en- 
thusiastic backers was William Lethbridge, a partner in the 
book-selling firm of W. H. Smith & Sons. The drift mines 
soon became known collectively as the Lethbridge Col- 
lieries and, when a prairie level town was laid out in 1885, 
it was christened Lethbridge. 


Initially coal was sent to Medicine Hat, which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway had reached in 1883, by means 
of river steamers and a fleet of barges. This method of 
transportation soon proved to be impractical and, in 1885, 
a 107-mile long narrow gauge railway was built to connect 
Dunmore, on the main line of the CPR near Medicine Hat, 
with Lethbridge. As a result of this and other railway- 


building activity, the Galt companies were given in grants 
about one and quarter million acres of semiarid land in 
southwestern Alberta. This land had to be sold in order 
to return a profit. And this in turn led the Galts to con- 
sider agriculture in all its aspects. For example, the first 
decision faced by the company was whether to sell the 
land cheaply in large blocks to a few ranchers or to develop 
an irrigation project and sell the land in small 80-acre farms 
to many settlers. At the time, dryland farming techniques 
were unknown and farming of the semiarid lands of 
southern Alberta was thought to be impossible. 


The purpose of this booklet is to consider one part 
of the change in semiarid southern Alberta from a sea of 
grass to the irrigated and dryland farms of today: the im- 
portance of the Lethbridge Seed Fair in the evolution of 
suitable crops, varieties, and tillage methods for the region. 
It was the enthusiasm and expertise of the young men of 
the 1880s that started the process and kept it going in its 
earlier, formative years. 

In September 1889 a Board of Trade and Civic Com- 
mittee was organized to: 


1 Incorporate the town of Lethbridge 

O Push for irrigation 

O Push for increased immigration 
Charles Alexander Magrath was elected the first president 
of the Board of Trade as in 1891 he was elected the first 
mayor of the newly-incorporated Town of Lethbridge. 


The Galts soon found, as indeed the CPR had found, 
that settlers did not rush in to fill the vacant lands of the 
western prairies. Rather, settlement was slow and farming 
did not blossom as first anticipated. As mentioned above, 
the Galts had to decide whether to sell land in large blocks 
to ranchers or in small irrigated farms to settlers. Dryland 
farming techniques suited to the region were unknown and 
so the company opted for irrigation as representing the 
greatest potential for profit. After many disappointments, 
irrigation water reached the Town of Lethbridge on 4 
September 1900 and settlement of the 120,000-acre irriga- 
tion project could begin. 

As each newcomer came into the country, his or her 
background became a topic of polite and genuine interest. 
Soon, it seemed, everyone came from the South and were 
“Up from the States,’ from Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes and were from “Back East,’ or from the conti- 
nent of Europe and were from “the Old Country.” 

If they went into farming (and most did) nearly 
everyone brought with them as excess baggage the seeds 
and farming techniques they had known back home. Thus 
the first difficulties began. Nearly every seed had been 
grown on soil and under climatic conditions different from 
those around Lethbridge. And nearly every homesteader 
had been brought up on farming methods that simply were 
not suitable in southern Alberta. 

The young, enthusiastic businessmen of the 
Lethbridge Board of Trade began pushing in February 1892 
for an agricultural society. However, on 10 February, an ap- 
plication was made instead to incorporate the Lethbridge 
Turf and Athletic Association. Its charter permitted it to 


Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


sir Alexander Galt Muscun 





Immigrants, circa 1910 


buy land and to hold horse race meets and other athletic 
events such as bicycle races. The Association leased 40 
acres of land south of the townsite from the Galt compa- 
ny and secured an option to buy the property at eight 
dollars per acre. The area, known as the Society’s Grounds, 
was fenced and a horse racing track was laid out. At least 
one exhibits building was built. 


On 22 January 1896 a meeting finally was held to 
organize the Lethbridge Agricultural Society, renamed the 
Lethbridge and District Agricultural Society on 20 May. The 
first agricultural fair was held at the Society's Grounds, by 
this time being called Queen Victoria Park, on 5-6 October 
1897. This was an exhibit fair to show livestock, poultry, 
grains, grasses and vegetables and thus help to develop 


Land rush, circa 1912 


proper breeds and varieties for the area. The fair continued 
at Queen Victoria Park every year until 1911, when new 
facilities were erected on exhibition grounds east of the 
city adjoining the new Henderson Park. The development 
of Henderson Park was part of the activities related to the 
hosting in October 1912 by the City of Lethbridge of the 
Seventh International Dry Farming Congress, the Second 
International Congress of Farm Women, and the Interna- 
tional Congress of Agricultural Colleges. 

Events occurred during the period 1896 to 1911 that 
assured Lethbridge of a place as the agricultural centre of 
southern Alberta. 

The Galts organized the Alberta Irrigation Company 
in 1893 with a view to diverting water from the St. Mary 





Sir Alexander Galt Muscum 


Sir Alexander Galt Muscum 





Breaking sod with walking plow 


River to the eastward-sloping Lethbridge plain. This com- 
pany was re-organized as the Canadian North-West Irriga- 
tion Company in 1899. This time it proved possible to raise 
the necessary funds and to reach an agreement with the 
Mormon Church, whereby members constructed irriga- 
tion works in exchange for cash payments and land scrip. 
The company worked closely with members of the Board 
of Trade and the editor of the Lethbridge News. 

All recognized that a new and relatively unknown way 
of farming to many settlers was being introduced. A 
demonstration or experimental farm seemed to be the 
answer. Charles Magrath, manager of the Canadian North- 
West Irrigation Company, was in touch with a young im- 
migrant named Stephen Henry Fairfield. When Fairfield 


Miss Spokane exhibit, 1912 Dry Farming Congress 


heard about plans for a demonstration farm he contacted 
Magrath to tell him about his brother, William Harmon Fair- 
field, who had obtained an M. Sc. in irrigation husbandry 
from the University of Colorado in 1896. By 1901 William 
Fairfield was superintendent of the Experimental Farm and 
a professor at the University of Wyoming in Laramie. 
Magrath proposed the sale of a fully-equipped irrigated 
Model Farm of 320 acres to the Fairfield brothers on very 
favorable terms. In return, they were expected to 
demonstrate the most up-to-date methods of irrigated 
farming, to try Out various crops and techniques, and to 
give advice and solve settlers’ problems as they arose. Sad 
to relate, in 1907 Henry Fairfield died of appendicitis at 
age 28, only six years after the founding of the Model Farm. 
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Coal and the Galts 


Appointed Canada’s first high commissioner to 
Britain in 1880, Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt was in- 
structed by the Macdonald government to make the 
development of the North-West Territories his top 
priority. As it turned out, his own business interests 
pointed him in the same direction. 

His son, Elliott Torrance Galt, went to the Ter- 
ritories as an assistant Indian commissioner in 1879 
and noted the coal deposits being worked by 
Nicholas Sheran on the Belly River at the Coal Banks. 
A Cornish mining engineer, Captain Nicholas Bryant, 
was sent out to check on the deposits. He was 
assisted by William Stafford, a mines superintendent 
from Stellarton, Nova Scotia. Reports were favorable 
and, with the help of London business interests and 
federal land grants, Sir Alexander set up the North 
Western Coal and Navigation Company, Limited. 


An instant town sprang up around the mining 
operation. First called Coalbanks, it was later 





An experimental farm was not an original idea to this 
area. In 1864 a select committee of the House of Commons 
had been appointed to enquire into the best means of en- 
couraging and developing the agricultural interests of 
Canada. In 1885 steps were taken to set up an experimental 
farms system. In 1886 Parliament passed an act providing 
for a Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa and four Branch 
Farms across the country. In 1888 two of the latter were 
located on the prairies, those at Brandon (to serve 
Manitoba) and at Indian Head (to serve the North-West 
Territories). 


Dr. William Harmon 
Fairfield 


William Harmon Fairfield (1874-1960) was born 
in Titusville, Pennsylvania, and died in Lethbridge, 
Alberta. He was descended from United Empire 
Loyalists who had settled on the north shore of Lake 
Onurio in the 1770s on a grant of land given to them 
by King George 111. 

Thomas Fairfield, father of William, became in- 
terested in the oi] boom in Pennsylvania and moved 
there to operate an oil refinery. Later the family 
engaged in ranching and farming in Colorado. 

William Fairfield entered the state Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins, Colorado, where he earned 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 1894. He received 
his Master’s degree from the same college in 1896. 
After graduation he became assistant professor of 
agriculture and director of the experimental station 
at the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

In 1899 William Fairfield married Ida Patterson. 
Two daughters were born to them: Alice Amy and 
Elizabeth. In 1901 the Fairfields emigrated to 
Lethbridge where he operated a Model Farm on 





christened Lethbridge after the company’s president, 
William Lethbridge. 


Sir Alexander returned to Canada from London 
in 1883 to devote the last ten years of his life to his 
western business ventures. The North Western min- 
ing operation took off in 1885 when the company 
completed a railway line to the CPR’s main line at 
Dunmore, near Medicine Hat. The CPR took control 
of this line in 1897 and extended it through the 
Crowsnest Pass. 


Elliott Galt continued his father’s work. In 1900 
his Canadian North-West Irrigation Company com- 
pleted the first large-scale irrigation project in 
Alberta. In 1904 he became president of the Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company, which lumped to- 
gether the Galt mining, railway and irrigation in- 
terests. This flourishing business was sold to the CPR 
in 1912. 


By 1905 there was much agitation to establish a sixth 
experimental farm in the new province of Alberta. Boards 
of Trade in Fort Macleod, Claresholm, Calgary, Red Deer, 
Edmonton and Medicine Hat all presented briefs and sent 
deputations to Ottawa. Meanwhile, Elliott Galt and Charles 
Magrath met in Lethbridge and decided to offer to donate 
to the Dominion Department of Agriculture 320 acres of 
unbroken prairie land, together with water rights, about 
three miles east of the town. The land was on the main 
canal of the irrigation system and was divided by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. This offer, later accepted, was 


behalf of the Canadian North-West Irrigation Com- 
pany. Neighboring farmers found Fairfield very 
generous with his time and knowledge. 

In 1906 the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture established an Experimental Station at 
Lethbridge. Dr. William Saunders, director of the Ex- 
perimental Farms Service, chose Fairfield to head the 
new facility, now the 1,100-acre Lethbridge Research 
Station. 

Dr. Fairfield retired in 1946. An honorary doc- 
torate of laws had been conferred on him by the 
University of Alberta in 1930. He was awarded the 
Coronation Medal in 1937 and the Order of the 
British Empire in 1943. He was made an Honorary 
President of the Alberta Beet Growers’ Association 
in 1950 and a Fellow of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada in 1956. 

Agriculure in Alberta was greatly enriched 
through the knowledge, guidance and efforts of Dr. 
Fairfield. He lived to see his dreams fulfilled of alfalfa 
fields, irrigation ditches and tree shelter belts across 
southern Alberta. 


The Galt Companies 


Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt and Elliott Torrance 
Galt built 355 miles of narrow gauge railway and 150 
miles of irrigation canals throughout southern 
Alberta and developed coal mines with a daily 
capacity of 2,000 tons. In all, the Galts formed eight 
companies in connection with their southern Alberta 
enterprises. It would have been easy to secure legisla- 
tion to extend the life of any one of them but 
shareholders would not take on additional respon- 
sibilities. 

The companies were: North Western Coal & 
Navigation Company, Limited, formed in 1882, ab- 
sorbed by the Alberta Railway & Coal Company in 
1889; Alberta Railway & Coal Company, formed in 
1884, absorbed by the Alberta Railway & Irrigation 
Company in 1904; Lethbridge Land Company, 
Limited, formed in 1888, absorbed by the ARKICo 
in 1904; Alberta Irrigation Company, formed in 1893, 
reorganized as the Canadian North-West Irrigation 
Company in 1899, absorbed by the AR&ICo in 1904; 


a key factor in the government selecting Lethbridge as the 
site for an Experimental Station. On 1 August 1906, Wm. 
Fairfield was appointed Superintendent of the new facility 
at a salary of $1,500 per year. 


These were years of boosterism and of tremendous 
optimism as to the future of agriculture in the region. The 
new passenger car train service brought in settlers by the 
thousands. Most found homesteads that suited them, at 
least at first. The Lethbridge Experimental Station in 1905 
was described as an irrigated experimental farm but by 
1906, when it was established, authorities recognized that 
both irrigated and dryland testing had to be conducted. 
Settlers had learned the value of summerfallow, the key 
to dryland farming in a semiarid region. Some were win- 
ning prizes in Cheyenne and other fairs with home-grown 





Charles Alexander 
Magrath 


Born in North Augusta, Ontario, Charles 
Alexander Magrath (1860-1949) participated in foun- 
dation surveys of the North-West Territories from 
1878 until 1885. Then he joined Sir Alexander Tilloch 
Galt and Elliott Torrance Galt in their western in- 
dustrial enterprises, becoming Land Commissioner 
of the North Western Coal & Navigation Company, 
Limited. The first mayor of Lethbridge (1891), 
Magrath was a member of the Territorial legislature 
(1891-1898), a cabinet minister in the Haultain ad- 
ministration (1897-1898), and a Member of Parliament 
representing the Medicine Hat constituency 
(1908-1911). Fuel Controller during the Great War and 
sometimes chairman of Ontario Hydro and the 
Canadian section of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, he also served on the Newfoundland Royal 


Great Falls & Canada Railway Company, formed in 
1889 to build the Sweetgrass-Great Falls portion of 
a narrow gauge railway, sold to J. J. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railway in 1901; St. Mary’s River Railway 
Company, formed in 1898, absorbed by the AR&ICo 
in 1904; and the Alberta Railway & Irrigation Com- 
pany, formed by amalgamation of all previous Galt 
companies on 1 October 1904. It was known for a 
time as ‘‘The Group” but became best known by its 
initials, “The AR&I.” The AR&l Company was pur- 
chased outright, partly by conveyance and partly by 
999-year lease, by the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
1 January 1912. (The CPR retained the corporate 
name, Alberta Railway & Irrigation Company, which 
is still listed on land titles as owning mineral rights 
to a large area of southern Alberta. 

In 1901 J.J. Hill purchased the Montana section 
of the Lethbridge-Great Falls narrow gauge from the 
Galts for $750,000. It had cost them something in 
the order of two million dollars to build. 





winter wheat. Lethbridge Board of Trade annual seed fairs 
played their part in keeping farmers up to date on new 
grains and grasses and on improved farming techniques. 


In 1909 the Experimental Farms Service released 
Marquis wheat, an early-maturing, high quality, hard red 
spring wheat ideally suited to the prairies. It became the 
standard bread wheat for the bakery trade and com- 
manded a premium price on world markets. 


Lethbridge was soon to make its mark on the world 
scene in another area of agriculture. A series of dry farming 
congresses had been held in the western United States 
since about 1905, their purpose to popularize dryland 
farming techniques. Wm. Fairfield attended the Third Con- 
gress in Cheyenne in 1908 and took first place in the win- 
ter wheat competition with a sample of Lethbridge-grown 





Commission of 1933. He died in Victoria. 


Magrath married Margaret (Maggie) Holmes 
White Mair in 1887. After giving birth to a son, 
Charles Bolton, in 1888, she died in June 1892 of 
complications following the birth of a daughter. (The 
baby, Marguerite Annie, died at age three months.) 
In 1899, he married Mabel Lillian Galt, a daughter 
of Sir Alexander and half-sister of Elliott Galt. Two 
daughters were born of this union: Amy and Laura. 


Magrath has been called ‘The Father of Irriga- 
tion in Southern Alberta.” However, during his 
lifetime he was quick to acknowledge the contribu- 
tion of Charles Ora Card and the Mormon Church, 
as well as that of Elliott Galt, to the development of 
irrigation in the Lethbridge region. 


Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


Breaking sod with Reeves steamer, 10-bottom plow and packers 


The Agricultural Society 


On 30 April 1894, it was moved by C. M. Turner, 
seconded by C. F. P Conybeare of the Lethbridge 
Board of Trade that steps be taken to form an 
agricultural society. The committee appcinted for 
this purpose was Thomas Curry, George Cody, 
William Henderson, L. H. McEwan and C. M. Turner. 
They were to get subscriptions and then call an 
organizational meeting. Their efforts finally came to 
fruition on 5-6 October 1897 when the first exhibi- 
tion and fair to be sponsored by the Lethbridge and 
District Agricultural Society was held in the town. 
The event took place in what had been known as 
the Society's Grounds, renamed Queen Victoria Park 
in 1897 in honor of the old Queen’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee. Now much reduced in size, the park is called 
Gyro Park. 


The first directors of the Lethbridge and District 
Agricultural Society were all active in the Board of 
Trade and were: Harry Bentley, president; Thomas 
Curry, vice-president; Dr. Leverett G. DeVeber, sec- 
ond vice-president; Charles B. Bowman, secretary- 
treasurer; and directors William Oliver, E. T. “Si” 
Saunders, Thomas Farrar, Manfred Freeman, Dr. 
Frank H. Mewburn, Nathan Wallwork, James 
Ashcroft, J. T. Parker, Thomas F. Kirkham, and 
William D. Whitney. 





Seeding grain with 16-mule outfit, Cameron Ranch 





Alberta Red. There were southern Alberta entries, and 
southern Alberta prize-winners, at Billings in 1909, at 
Spokane in 1910, and at Colorado Springs in 1911. The 
sponsoring organization in 1911 accepted the Board of 
Trade’s invitation to host the Seventh Congress in 
Lethbridge in 1912. (The Eighth Congress was held in 
Oklahoma City in 1913 with little being heard of the 
organization after that time.) 


But how could Lethbridge, a small prairie town with 
a population of 8,500, host an international dry farming 
congress? There were few facilities, at least until 1911. Then 
the boosters took over. By October 1912 the City of 
Lethbridge had paved downtown streets and gravelled 
others, put in cement sidewalks, improved the water and 
sewer systems, built a street railway system, created 
Henderson Park and set aside 60 acres for the Exhibition 
Grounds. There they built a 5,000-seat grandstand, a race 
track, several horse barns, a pavilion and two exhibit 
buildings. All available commercial buildings in the city 
were used as dormitories and crowds were fed in tents set 
up by local hotelmen. Homeowners helped to provide ad- 
ditional accommodation for visitors. 

In all, 2,500 delegates and 2,500 visitors from 15 coun- 
tries visited the city during the week of 21-26 October 1912. 
During the previous year, over 800 news releases were sent 
out under dateline ‘Lethbridge, Alberta” to newspapers 
and farm magazines all over the world. And to top it off, 
Henry Holmes, a farmer from Raymond, entered a sam- 
ple of Marquis wheat, which won the World Wheat Cham- 
pionship — and a new Rumley Oil-Pull gasoline tractor for 
Holmes! 





Sir Alexander Galt Museum 
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Cutting grain with binders 

Thus, 1912 established southern Albera as a first-class 
farming country and attracted many additional settlers. 
Board of Trade seed fairs had paid off in spades. In 1912, 
also, the Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Company Limited laid gas lines from its Bow Island 
field in city streets, the beginning of the end of the coal 
industry. Coal mining, hitherto the most important local 
industry, was fated to peak in 1919, when 2,000 men in 
ten major mines produced a million tons of coal, then de- 
cline until the final collapse in 1965. Agriculture’s day had 
dawned! 

In describing these events we are really following the 
early developments of annual seed fairs in Lethbridge. As 
the economy rose and fell so did the enthusiasm for 
agriculture and seed fairs, but the latter continued to be 
held regularly. 

In the late 1920s, seed fairs were held in the YMCA 
gymnasium, which had the largest floor space then 
available, at the corner of 4th Avenue and 10th Street South. 
The Barn Roller Skating Rink at 412-6th Street South was 
used in the mid- to late-1940s. About that time the 
organizing of the seed fair shifted from the Board of Trade 
office to the office of the Provincial District Agriculturist, 
the latter a feature of the local agricultural scene since 1917. 
The seed fair continued to follow the same pattern of seed 


Cutting grain and stooking 


Steam Engines 


Even while the Indians were being settled on 
reservations and homesteaders had begun to move 
in to take up the free land, huge steam tractors began 
to make their appearance on the Great Plains of 
Canada and the United States. For nearly half a cen- 
tury thereafter these noisy, fire-belching monsters 
ruled the harvest fields, their massive driving wheels 
bit deep into the earth, and their plows broke the 
sod as they swept across the prairie. They were 
powerful, heavy, and slow-moving. They weighed 
between 20 and 30 tons each and could pull 20 
plows through the virgin sod. They were manufac- 
tured from 1865 until 1930 but the years of their 
greatest popularity were between 1890 and 1925. In 
1910 there were as many different sizes, makes and 
models as there are motor cars today. In their hey- 
day they cost about ten cents a pound and many a 
farmer went broke trying to pay for one of these 
giants. They were like horses, mules or oxen in that 
they could live off the country — wood or straw for 
fuel, water for the boilers, and in an emergency, beef 
tallow for cylinder oil or grease. 
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displays and competitions, short courses and lectures on 
improved farming methods, and the agricultural service 
industry's booth displays and new machinery exhibits. 


Each of these components grew in stature when the 
City of Lethbridge accepted a gift of $100,000 from Fritz 
Sick and built the new Civic Sports Centre in 1951. It had 
the largest indoor space yet available and its meeting rooms 
and exhibit space were used to their fullest extent. 


Then, with southern Alberta agriculture making im- 
pressive gains in all quarters, the federal government in 
1961 funded the construction of the Exhibition Pavilion 
at the fairgrounds. The Seed Fair Committee took over 
every inch of available space in the new facility. By now 
the Seed Fair Committee included many volunteers, in- 
cluding seed growers, grain producers, machinery dealers, 
irrigation specialists and associated industry represen- 
tatives. There were three sponsoring bodies: the 
Lethbridge and District Exhibition Board, the Lethbridge 
Chamber of Commerce, and Alberta Agriculture. The en- 
thusiasm and optimism of the 1911 committee was back 
and the seed fair blossomed. 


Slogans such as “More To See In ‘63!” and ‘‘More On 
The Floor In ‘64!"" were common. The name “AGRAMA" 
was chosen instead of ‘Seed Fair” in the early 1970s. There 
were more slogans: ‘‘Seventy-Four-Cast!”’ and “The Land 
Our Destiny!” The seed fair was now a four-day show, held 
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from Wednesday to Saturday of the first week in March. 
Exhibition space was doubled due to new construction. 
Seed fair attendance doubled as well when city people 
came in their thousands to see what was up-to-date and 
exciting in agriculture and why it affected them so much. 


The Committee decided it needed a newer, more ex- 
citing name. The City of Montreal has hosted a world ex- 
position in 1967, remembered by all Canadians for years 
as Expo ‘67. One day in 1972 in the Alberta Agriculture 
offices in Lethbridge, staff members involved in the Seed 
Fair held a spontaneous think tank. One staff member said, 
“Let’s call it “AG-EXPO.” The name met with general ap- 
proval and was reported to the full Seed Fair Committee. 
Here also it received immediate approval. 

At the next seed fair goals were set and exceeded. At- 
tendance at the four-day event topped 80,000, exhibit 
space was fully utilized with about 150 booths in operation 
and a long waiting list. The paved roadway to the new 
grandstand (built in 1981) was utilized, while indoor exhibit 
space in the new grandstand itself was filled. 

By 1984, the Lethbridge seed fair boasted the largest 
number of seed sample entries (over 550) of any such fair 
in Canada. It began to attract the attention of farmers from 
other countries. And so the Committee decided on one 
more Optimistic step. On 4+ March 1984 the event was 
declared an International Seed Fair. 


Sir Alexander Galt Muscum 


The Big Iron Group 


Iron and steel in all its forms and shapes characterized 
the eastern industrial centres and provided the means 
whereby the early arrivals opened the country. It may seem 
surprising but it has had a close connection to Lethbridge 
seed fairs. 

The shining rails of the new railways were first and 
brought the steam locomotives, the freight cars, the 
passenger cars and the settlers. A narrow gauge railway 
reached Lethbridge on 25 August 1885. By the late 1890s, 
Lethbridge was the centre of a web of steel reaching to 
eastern Canada, south to Great Falls, westward through the 
Crow’s Nest Pass into British Columbia, and northward via 
Macleod to Calgary and beyond. In 1909, with the com- 
pletion of the CP Rail High Level Bridge and the develop- 
ment of coal mines, the country north and west of 
Lethbridge opened up. Lethbridge was the centre and the 
major city south of Calgary. 

The new trains allowed for the importation of new 
machinery, particularly huge steam engines. Even a 
moderate-sized steamer could pull a 14-bottom plow in 
prairie sod and a larger one could handle 20 bottoms with 
ease. Marquis wheat, introduced in 1909, had found a 
world market while the bigger machines encouraged big- 
ger farms. Soon there were farms of 6,000, 10,000, even 
30,000 acres of cultivated land, tilled by six or more 
steamers working side by side to create a 90-foot swath. 
These outfits produced big crops in some years, notably 
the back-to-back bumper crops of 1915 and 1916. 

The years of the First World War were prosperous ones 
for western Canadian agriculture. Coming on the heels of 
drought and depression in 1913-1914, the spectacular prices 


Trainload of Hart-Patt gasoline tractors, about 1912 
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of wartime were seen as a Godsend. Acreage seeded and 
total amount of wheat exported doubled between 1914 and 
1918. Unfortunately, it had its down side. The Great War 
of 1914-1918 created in western Canada an agricultural 
economy based almost entirely on the production of one 
crop (wheat) for export to an overseas market. And because 
of his own cupidity and forces beyond his control, war- 
time prosperity sometimes placed a farmer ona treadmill 
of debt from which he could not escape. This in turn per- 
suaded many farmers to neglect techniques vital to suc- 
cessful dryland farming. The neglect was exacerbated by 
depression, drought and extensive soil erosion by wind 
from about 1919-1924 — a period often called ‘‘the Prelude 
to the Great Depression.” 

By the late 1920s, four principles of soil drifting con- 
trol had evolved in southern Alberta: break the velocity 
of wind by farming in strips, keep the soil covered by dead 
or living vegetable material, keep bare soil lumpy or ridged, 
and stop active soil erosion by whatever emergency 
methods are available. 


Mechanization became a major factor in western 
dryland farming in the 1920s as well. First, as has been 
described, there were steam engines — huge, cumbersome, 
slow-moving units that required a two- to three-man crew. 
They were used primarily for breaking the prairie sod and 
later for threshing. The first gasoline tractors, or at least 
those that sold well, were small, low-powered units com- 
parable to a six-horse team. (There was a flurry of such 
sales in Lethbridge in 1918 with about 225 units being pur- 
chased locally.) But horses were the main motive power 
in the west (steam engines and gasoline tractors merely 


Early gas tractor shipment 


Marquis Wheat 


In 1903, Charles Edward Saunders (later Sir 
Charles) was appointed an experimentalist at the 
Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. (The title 
became cerealist in 1905 and Dominion cerealist in 
1910.) 

Saunders was asked to develop a strong-strawed, 
early-maturing, high quality, hard red spring wheat 
for the Prairies. He applied scientific methods to the 
task: meticulous record-keeping, rigorous selection 
pressure, and growth of strains without contamina- 
tion. From a cross of Hard Red Calcutta by Red Fife 
he developed Markham. Markham lacked uniformi- 
ty so Saunders continued a selection program with 
only the top lines being kept. He determined which 
lines had strong gluten by chewing a sample of 
kernels and began the baking of small loaves to 
measure volume. Eventually the best strain was nam- 
ed Marquis. In 1907, all surplus Marquis seed was sent 
to the Indian Head Experimental Farm for further 
testing. The new variety enjoyed phenomenal suc- 


supplemented them) until their numbers peaked in 1925 
to decline steadily ever since. This development over the 
next 15 years released millions of acres, formerly seeded 
to oats as feed for horses, to the growing of wheat. 


A 1930 Lethbridge Board of Trade report indicated 
how mechanization proceeded in the district and, 
presumably, elsewhere in southern Alberta. In 1925 there 
were few gas tractors, combines, swathers or farm trucks 
in use. By spring 1929 there were 1,200 gas tractors, 800 
combines, 600 swathers, and 600 farm trucks operating 
in the Lethbridge district. A follow-up survey in spring 
1930, after the heavy 1929 crop, showed a four-fold in- 
crease in gas tractors to 5,000, a near-doubling in number 
of combines to 1,424, and comparable increases in number 
of swathers and farm trucks. Mechanization was slowed 
considerably by the Great Depression of 1930-1939 and 
the Second World War of 1939-1945. After the war, the 


Fordson tractors, about 1918 


Montana Historical Society 


cess across the western Canadian prairies and was 
released in 1909. 

Marquis was a week earlier than Red Fife, pro- 
duced high yields and made excellent bread. The 
variety got a big boost in southern Alberta in 1912 
when a sample of Marquis wheat grown by Henry 
Holmes of Raymond won first prize at Lethbridge’s 
Seventh International Dry Farming Congress. By 
1920, 90 percent of the wheat grown in western 
Canada was Marquis. It commanded a premium price 
among European bakers and gave the farmers of 
western Canada a much-needed “edge” in the early 
years of this century. Unfortunately, it lacked resis- 
tance to certain strains of wheat stem rust, notably 
race 15B, and to sawfly attack and was replaced by 
other wheat varieties, such as Thatcher, Apex and 
Rescue, in the 1940s. 

Marquis remained the standard for bread-making 
into the 1970s although baking techniques improv- 
ed to the point where high quality wheats were less 
important. Nowadays Neepawa is the Canadian stan- 
dard by which quality of bread wheats is measured. 





trend was to ever-larger, ever more powerful tractors and 
bigger, more efficient farm machinery. 

Through it all, the annual seed fair was held, to show 
off the new crops and quality seeds and to illustrate how 
and where to use them, to show the new and evolving farm 
machinery, and to conduct short courses and lectures 
stressing the necessity of learning new farming methods. 
The seed fair concept had come in with the railroad. As 
early as 1906, the federal government sent out seed fair 
mobile exhibits by train. Its main idea was to show the 
importance of an instructional type of fair with seed com- 
petitions for interest, and to encourage the new com- 
munities in the west to hold such fairs. 


. By the 1960s, farming changes were again becoming 
quite dramatic. The farm labor supply began to dwindle 
as farm boys opted for a job in industry rather than to 
follow Dad’s footsteps on the farm. Once again steel came 
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Winter Wheat 


The Mormon settlers at Cardston began to grow 
a bearded winter wheat variety called Odessa upon 
their arrival in southern Alberta in 1887. Seed was 
brought with them from Utah having earlier been ob- 
tained from the Ukraine. The variety was widely 
grown by the Mormon settlers until the early years 
of this century. 

A beardless winter wheat was grown around 
Pincher Creek even earlier, as we learn in a letter to 
the Lethbridge Daily Herald from Francis Willock. 


‘In the spring of 1883 I arrived in this country 
(from Ontario] bringing along in the pocket of a vest 
a few grains of wheat, which I believe to have been 
Early Red Clawson. I sowed it in the garden the same 
fall. Next spring it grew rapidly until it ripened. While 
ripening, a gopher destroyed most of the crop, leav- 
ing but ten heads. These heads I threshed out, rub- 
bing them in my hands, sowing the proceeds in the 
fall of 1884. In the summer of 1885 there was enough 
to sow about two rods. The next year, or 1886, I sow- 
ed seven-eights of an acre. It was then, or rather the 
next year, that Charles Kettle got all 1 had to spare. 


Tractor pull at Exhibition, about 1983 
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He sowed it in the field south of the town of Pincher 
Creek. Since then I lost all control of the grain and 
itis now grown by a number of farmers in this part 
of the province.” 


The Lethbridge Herald 31 August 1906 


Around the turn of the century, winter wheat seed 
began to be imported from Kansas and the winter 
wheat growing areas of the north-central United 
States. Varieties included Kharkov and Turkey Red. 
In fall 1907, for example, 60 bushels each of Kharkov 
and Turkey Red No. 389 winter wheats were obtained 
by William Harmon Fairfield from the Kansas 
Agricultural College. These samples were hand- 
picked before sowing in two eight-acre plots at the 
Lethbridge Research Station for comparison with an 
eight-acre plot of the best Alberta-grown Turkey Red 
that could be obtained. A bushel of seed from these 
plots was exhibited at the Third International Dry 
Farming Congress in Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 
October 1908. It won first prize and attracted 
thousands of prospective settlers to southern Alberta. 
Also, it resulted in the Seventh International Dry 
Farming Congress being held in Lethbridge in 
October 1912. 
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L-R: Ralph L. Erdman, Woodrow W. Wagler, and George Luco, at 
1957 Lethbridge Seed Fair. This trio was typical of the large number 
of southern Alberta growers who participated in seed fairs as 
volunteer workers or as competitors. Ralph Erdman, who farmed 
at Barons, was a class winner with bis durum wheat entry and went 
on to win the world wheat championship at Toronto. Woody Wagler, 
Alberta Wheat Pool representative and chairman of the seed fair 
committee, accepted the open flax trophy for Jake Hildebrandt of 
Grassy Lake. George Luco, who farmed at Lethbridge, captured firsts 


Seed Fair Winners 


There have been many winners at local seed fairs 
with several going on to win at more prestigious 
shows. Among them were Henry Holmes of Ray- 
mond who won the championship with a sample of 
Marquis hard red spring wheat at the 1912 Interna- 
tional Dry Farmiong Congress in Lethbridge and 
went on to win the world championship at the 1912 
International Grain and Hay Show at Chicago. Fred 
W. Hallworth of Taber won at Chicago in 1953. 

World championship winners of the Canadian 
National Trophy at Toronto's Royal Agricultural Win- 
ter Fair included William Duerloo of Granum in 
1956, Douglas J. MacIntosh of Granum in 1959, Ralph 
L. Erdman of Barons in 1961, Fred W. Hallworth of 
Taber in 1962, and George Luco of Lethbridge in 
1963. 








in commercial and registered hard red spring wheat classes. Other 
winners at the 1957 seed fair were Joanne Hummel of Milk River, 
junior barley; Allan Greeno, junior flax; William Duerloo of 
Granum, second for hard red spring wheat; Dale Groves of 
Champion, bard red spring wheat; Suze Dobrocane of Milk River, 
junior grand aggregate winner; Robert Hummel of Milk River, 
barley; Y. Ikeda of Iron Springs, potatoes; Kenneth Long of Cardston, 
oats; and Mrs. J. Shimbashi of Barnwell, beans. 


Ralph Erdman took a first with his sample of 
Stewart durum wheat at Toronto in 1956 and 1957. 
(His brother, Alfred Erdman of Barons, had won the 
world durum championship at Toronto in 1955.) He 
repeated the win in 1961 and then went on to take 
the world wheat title. It was the first time that a 
durum wheat variety ever won the world cham- 
pionship. 

In 1982, James (Jim) Miklos of Wrentham won 
the world championship at Toronto with a sample 
of Canuck hard red spring wheat. A few days later, 
another sample of Miklos’ Canuck was selected the 
World Pedigreed Seed Champion, the first time both 
awards were won by the same producer. He com- 
mented, ‘‘I’ve entered shows at Lethbridge, Calgary 
and Regina many times and I've won at all three 
centres.” 


Changing Concepts in 
Dryland Farming 


Early in this century, ten principles of dryland 
farming evolved in the prairie provinces and plains 
states. These principles were popularized in a series 
of dry farming congresses, the seventh of which was 
held in Lethbridge in 1912. 


The ten principles were: plow deep, keep sur- 
face soil loose and level and subsoil compact, keep 
down the weeds by cultivation, add organic matter 
to the soil, summerfallow when rainfall is less than 


15 inches, grow corn or a cultivated row crop every 
two to five years, grow clover, alfalfa, or a legumi- 
nous crop every few years, grow early maturing 
crops, raise livestock, and plant trees. 


Later another principle was proposed. It in- 
volved the reduction of upward movement and loss 
of soil moisture by creating a dust mulch on the soil 
surface. The ideal summerfallow field of the time 
consisted of a large block of land (for easy working), 
the surface kept free of weeds by constant cultiva- 
tion, covered by a three- to four-inch layer of dry, 
pulverized soil. These conditions invited wind ero- 
sion, which began in southern Alberta in 1911 and 
grew progressively worse into the 1920s and 1930s. 


forward with a helper: the massive farm tractor capable 
of being operated long hours by one man. It was not a 
hulk, as the steam tractor had been, and it did not take 
an engineer to run it. It was diesel-powered, had eight 
rubber-tired wheels, was cantilevered (it was hinged in the 
middle), and had hydraulic-assisted power steering. It had 
a dustproof cab with air conditioning. It often had a radio, 
a tape deck player and a citizen band radio to talk to 
neighbors or to those back at the farmhouse. It might have 
a private mobile radio frequency to link together all 
workers on the farm. And, more recently, it might have 
a mobile telephone whereby the tractor operator could 
contact anyone anywhere. It was literally a mobile farm 
office. 


It was this class of machine that gave the Lethbridge 
seed fair its biggest boost in attendance. Farmers who did 
not own such a tractor, and city residents and businessmen 
who were simply curious, came to see these units that cost 
up to $90,000 each. 


Farm equipment dealers catered to this interest. The 
new tractors were shown in the newly-built Whoop-Up 
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Gradually a better type of dryland farming 
evolved. It began in 1919 with the development of 
the practice of cover cropping by Norman Grier in 
the Macleod region, This was followed by the 
development of strip farming by the Koole Bros. of 
Monarch, and by experiments with blade-type 
cultivators by Otto Wobick and the Erdmans of 
Barons and Charles S. Noble of Nobleford. 


Although the various innovations first appeared 
on the farms of the region, researchers such as A. 
E. Palmer and W. H. Fairfield established the scien- 
tific foundation of the methods and machines, thus 
enabling them to be widely used when the drought 
years of the 1930s came along. 

Principles should not change. But the drought 
years of this century ensured that the original prin- 
ciples of dryland farming did change. Work during 
the last 50 years has shown that ten modern prin- 
ciples of dryland farming are: cultivate shallow, keep 
surface soil lumpy and ridged and subsoil compact, 
keep bare soil covered by living or dead plant mate- 
rial, reduce wind erosion by farming in strips, con- 
trol weeds with herbicides and a minimum of 
cultivation, summerfallow unless the soil is moist to 
a depth of 30 inches, apply fertilizers to replace 
nutrients removed by cropping, add organic matter 
to the soil, grow early maturing crops, and raise 
livestock. 





Pavilion, an extension which doubled the size of the 
original 1961 Exhibition Pavilion. Tractors were positioned 
on plush red, green or white carpets. Chairs, chesterfields 
and coffee tables were provided and a discreet salesman 
hovered nearby. There were no ropes to keep people at 
a distance. Rather, steps were provided so people could 
climb up and into the cab and get a feel for these modern 
monsters. The exhibition hall was full of such exotic 
exhibits. In and around the huge tractors were pivot ir- 
rigation systems, older wheel-move irrigation systems, 
gasoline-powered or electrically-operated water pumps, 
and modern hydraulically-operated Noble blade 
cultivators. All these units were placed on their own 
colorful plush carpets and displayed for hands-on approval. 

The Seed Fair Committee was encouraged and was 
more optimistic and enthusiastic than even the organizers 
of the 1912 Congress could ever have imagined. The seed 
exhibits and competitions still follow traditional patterns, 
and short courses still run throughout the show for farmers 
and housewives. But nowadays exhibitors wait in line to 
become part of one of Canada’s biggest seed fairs: AG-- 
EXPO in Lethbridge! 


Appendix 
Lethbridge Research Station Cultivars 


The Lethbridge Research Station has been part of the 
local agricultural scene since its founding in 1906. A list 
of its accomplishments would fill volumes because its 
work has been applied regionally, nationally and 
internationally. One of the more visible parts of the Re- 
search Station program has been the development of 
cultivars of a number of crops. A list of cultivars devel- 
oped by, or released from, the Lethbridge Research Station 
during the period 1907 to 1987 follows. 


1. Horticultural Crops 


Apple 


John R. Jock) Coyle, fong-time head gardener at 
the Lethbridge Experimental Station, assumed control of 
the apple orchards in the post-Second World War period. 
These orchards occupied about 20 acres of dry and 
irrigated land and had become a kind of plaything for 
Station old-tinrers. In the late 1950s the decision was tak- 
en to phase out the tree fruit program and Mr. Coyle 
undertook to select what he thought were some of the 
more promising lines. Names given to these selections 
tended to commemorate the Fairfield family and included: 

Dr. Bill. After Dr. William Harmon Fairfield, 
superintendent of the Station from 1906 to 1946. 

Leth. After the City of Lethbridge. 

Lethalice. After the City of Lethbridge and Alice 
Amy Fairfield Strickland. 

Lethabeth. After the City of Lethbridge and 
Elizabeth (Beth) Fairfield. 

There may have been more. None of the selections 
were ever grown commercially. Dr. I. L. Nonnecke, Head 
of the Horticulture Section, in 1960 set in motion the long 
overdue destruction of the tree fruit program at 
Lethbridge. 


Bean. 


Limelight (1968). Developed by G. A. Kemp. 


Green Limelight (1977). Developed by G. A. 
Kemp. 


Chrysanthemums 


Dr. I. L. Nonnecke and G. A. Kemp selected a large 
number of chrysanthemum cultivars in the period 
1958-1968 as part of the Station ornamental development 
program. Cultivars and year of release were: 

1960. Akimina, Kainai, Kananaskis, Kishinena, 
Kootenai, Metis, Palamino, Paleface, Peigan, 
Sarcee, Waterton. 

1963. Abee, Aceena, Beckee, Beckathon, Enee, 
Kokanee, Manie, Moeis, Nootka. 

1968. Col. Macleod, Col. Mewburn, Father Lacombe, 
Dr. Fairfield, Mayor Magrath, Jerry Potts. 
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Corn 


White Alberta (1920). A rapidly-maturing strain 
of white corn of ordinary table quality selected from flinty 
White Squaw by Wm. H. Fairfield. 

Sugar Prince (1946). This sweet corn was 
released by Charles Walkof, Head, Horticulture Section, 
shortly after his transfer to the Morden Experimental 
Station. All development work was done at Lethbridge. 


Gladiolus 


The gladiolus is the official flower of the City of 
Lethbridge and considerable interest in its culture was 
shown by a succession of Research Station employees. A 
private breeding project was undertaken by Dr. M. W. 
Cormack, Head, Plant Pathology Section, and J. H. Downs, 
Head Poultryman. It resulted in the following cultivars, 
both in the minature class: 

Puck (1952). Registered by the North American 
Gladiolus Registry as No. 52-43. It was still being grown 
and shown in 1981, a longlife for a gladiolus cultivar. 

Baby Butterfly (1953). Registered by the North 
American Gladiolus Registry as No. 53-2. 


Muskmelon 


Early Gold (1968). Developed by G. A. Kemp. 


Potato 


Lethbridge Potato (191+). This represented an 
effort to standardize locally grown potatoes and involved 
Wm. H. Fairfield and Joseph P. Tracy. 

Chinook (1964). Developed by W’. E. Torfason. 


Tomato 


Earlinorth (1952). Developed by G. A. Kemp. 

Early Lethbridge (1953). Developed by G. A. 
Kemp. 

Earlicrop (1963). Developed by G. A. Kemp. 


11. Forage Crops 


Alfalfa 


Beaver (1961). Developed by a group including 
R. W. Peake, R. K. Downey, J. L. Bolton, and M. W. 
Cormack 

Kane (1970). Developed by M. R. Hanna. 

Trek (1974). Developed by M. R. Hanna and E. 
J. Hawn. 

Barrier (1986). Developed by M. R. Hanna 


Grasses 


Chinook (1959). An orchardgrass developed by 
R. W. Peake. 


Greenleaf (1966). A pubescent wheatgrass de- 
veloped by R. W. Peake. 

Banff (1974). A Kentucky bluegrass developed 
by J. B. Lebeau and M. R. Hanna. 

Cabree (1978). A Russian wildrye developed by 
S. Smoliak. 

Elbee (1980). A northern wheatgrass developed 
by S. Smoliak and A. Johnston. 

Walsh (1982). A western wheatgrass developed 
by 8. Smoliak and A. Johnston. 


Milkvetch 


Oxley (1970). A cicer milkvetch developed by 
A. Johnston and S$. Smoliak. 


Sainfoin 


Melrose (1969). A sainfoin developed by M. R. 
Hanna, B. P. Goplen and D. A. Cooke. 

Nova (1980). A sainfoin developed by M. R. 
Hanna. 


111. Cereal Crops 
Barley 


Betzes (1960). Introduced, tested and licensed 
by S. A. Wells. 

Palliser (1960). Developed and licensed by S. 
A. Wells. 

Galt (1966). Developed and licensed by S. A. 
Wells. 

Hector (1973). Developed and licensed by S. A. 
Wells. 

Fairfield (1976). Developed and licensed by S. 
A. Wells. 


Hard Red Spring Wheat 


Chinook (1952). Developed by A. W. Platt and 
licensed by M. N. Grant. 

Cypress (1962). Developed and licensed by H. 
McKenzie and M. N. Grant. 

Chester (1976). Developed and licensed by H. 
McKenzie. 


Green Acres 


“Green Acres” was used as a title for a series of 
promotional booklets prepared for the Lethbridge 
Board of Trade. (In October 1947 the Board of Trade 
was renamed the Lethbridge Chamber of Com- 
merce.) The first booklet appeared in 1946, Work had 
begun on expansion of irrigation in southern Alberta, 
notably the St. Mary River Development scheme. The 
purpose of the booklets was to promote an 
understanding and appreciation of irrigation among 
businessmen. Also, the booklets gave rise to the 
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Soft White Spring Wheat 


Lehmi 53 (1956). Introduced, tested and 
licensed by Alice Wall and M. N. Grant. 

Lemhi 62 (1968). Introduced, tested and 
licensed by M. N. Grant. 

Springfield (1972). 
licensed by M. N. Grant. 

Fielder (1976). Introduced, tested and licensed 
by M. N. Grant. 


Introduced, tested and 


Winter Wheat 


In fall 1907, 60 bushels of each of Kharkov and 
Turkey Red No. 389 winter wheats were obtained by W. 
H. Fairfield from Kansas State Agricultural College and 
hand-picked before sowing in two eight-acre plots. These 
cultivars were compared with an eight-acre plot of the best 
Alberta-grown Turkey Red winter wheat that could be 
found. A bushel of wheat from the latter seed plot was 
entered by Fairfield in 1908 at the Third Dry Farming 
Congress in Cheyenne where if took first prize. This win 
had far-reaching effects on agricultural development and 
settlement patterns in southern Alberta and was the main 
reason that the Seventh International Dry Farming 
Congress was held in Lethbridge in 1912. 

Westmont (1959). Introduced, 
licensed by J. E. Andrews. 

Winalta (1961). Developed by J. E. Andrews and 
licensed by M. N. Grant. 

Gaines (1965). Introduced, tested and licensed 
by M.N. Grant. 

Nugaines (1969). Introduced, tested and 
licensed by M. N. Grant. 

Sundance (1971). Developed and licensed by M. 
N. Grant. 


Norstar (1977). Developed and licensed by M. 
N. Grant. 


tested and 


1V. Special Crops 


Saffire (1985). Developed by H.-H. Muendel 


slogan, “Lethbridge: Where Green Acres Turn To 
Gold.” 

A second booklet, ‘More Green Acres,’ was 
published in 1950. A third, “Industry and Green 
Acres,” appeared in 1955. 

“Green Acres” was a popular name and, in 1987, 
was used to identify a veterinary clinic, Green Acres 
Animal Hospital Ltd.; a local business, Green Acres 
Big Yield Fertilizer Ltd.; the agency that handled 
senior citizen’s housing, Green Acres Foundation, 
and one of its lodges, Green Acres Lodge; and 
another local business, Green Acres Turbo. An out- 
door theatre, closed in 1986, was called the 
Greenacres Drive-In. 
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Experimental Farms in 
the Prairie Provinces 


The first experimental farm in western Canada 
was Hayfield Farm, which was organized by Lord 
Selkirk at the Red River Colony in 1817. (Selkirk died 
at Pau, France, in 1820, and dictated during his last 
days his plans for Hayfield Farm.) The Hudson's Bay 
Company organized two experimental farms when 
it took over responsibility of the Red River colony 
upon Selkirk’s death. The first, under the direction 
of Chief Factor James McMillan, was organized in 
1830 but failed in 1836. The second was headed by 
Captain George Marcus Cary and was organized in 
1838. It, too, failed within a few years. The Red Riv- 
er experimental farms all tended to hire large staffs, 
to erect elaborate buildings, and to import highly 
bred livestock. Personnel did not, or could not, come 
to grips with problems of crop adaptation and 
cultural techniques. And, of course, nothing could 
be done about the isolation and lack of markets, 
which were the basic problems. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway set up experi- 
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mental and demonstration farms throughout western 
Canada, starting around 1883. 


The government of Canada opened the Brandon 
and Indian Head Experimental Farms in 1888 and 
established Experimental Stations at Lethbridge 
(1906), Lacombe (1907), Fort Vermilion (1908), 
Rosthern (1909), Scott (1910), Morden (1914), 
Beaverlodge (1914), Swift Current (1920), Manyber- 
ries (1926), Regina (1931), Saskatoon (1931), and 
Melfort (1935). At one time a large number of 
Illustration Stations, some later called Dominion 
Experimental Substations, were affiliated with the 
Experimental Stations. The modern trend is to 
centralize activities in a few large units called Re- 
search Stations. 

The North-West Territorial government estab- 
lished an irrigated experimental farm near Calgary 
in 1898 but discontinued it in 1903. The Canadian 
North-West Irrigation Company established a Model 
Farm near Lethbridge in 1901; it operated as such un- 
til 1906. The Province of Alberta established a Pro- 
vincial Horticultural Station, now the Alberta 
Horticultural Research Centre, at Brooks in 1935. 





The Village of Carmangay 


The cover photograph shows the Village of Carmangay, 
named for its founder, C. W. Carman, and his wife, whose 
name was Gav. The Little Bow River, which flows by the 
village, in the post-glacial period cut a wide, deep ravine 
into the prairie landscape. In 1904 a civil engineer and 
speculator, C. W. Carman of Chicago, located a spot on the 
river about 22 miles cast of Stavely. He reasoned that, if 
a railway came to the area, here was the place to build a 
high level bridge. In 190+ he bought 23 sections straddl- 
ing this crossing, launched the Carmangay Farm Company, 
and laid out the townsite of Carmangay. He acquired a post 
office, built a store, attracted merchants and tradesmen. 
Carman turned out to be right and, when the Kipp- 
Aldersyde railway was built, CPR engineers were forced 
to build a bridge exactly where he had anticipated. He was 
the only person, certainly in southern Alberta, who manag- 
ed to beat the CPR at its own game. Almost every where 
else the CPR dictated the location of townsites, which were 
selected solely for the benefit of the railway company. 
Since 190-4, Carmangay hus been nurtured by the vast semi- 
arid region of dark brown soils and the gently rolling 
treeless plains that surround it. Photo by Dr. Van E. 
Christou, Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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